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Strain of music, from the great saloon, which 
found its way through all tho no se ond con- 
fusion ; but here were the guests, who, in 
■the magnificent court dresses, were contin- 
ually urriving, servants in showy livery, and 
a thousand other things to excite admiration. 
Thus it came, that by elevon o'clock, a disin- 
terested obsorver could see nothing but one 
huge, black wave of human beings, all agape 
with expectation ; and hear nothing, save a 
buzzing liko that of a myriad of bees, inter- 
rupted by occasional hurrahs. Yet there was 
one person, who attracted no attention, yet 
•would seem to be one of those most con- 
cerned in the proceedings of the evening. 
Wrapped in a dark cloak, and leaning against 
one of the pillars of an opposite building, he 
watched every movement in the count's 
Ipalaco, and it seemed as though, for his pierc- 
ing gaze, there was neither curtains nor walls. 
His eye flushod as often as the count's name 
was mentioned ; and an expression of deep 
melancholy succeeded whonover tho words — 
-" eouutess "— "Eosalie" and "prima donna," 
often whispered in the crowd, struck his ear. 
Tho oaus-s of this excitement was, as had 
■been said by the bystanders, a wedding. Ro- 
ealie Mara, a new singer, had succeeded in 
six weeks after her debut, in winning laurels 
for her brow, money for her purse, and a 
husband for her person. That this was to be 
■a marriage of affection could soarcely be be- 
lieved. The Count de JFayssoux, the envoy, 
■was a man of more than fifty years, and 
known as one of depraved mind and disso- 
lute habits ; while the bride was a young girl 
Of nineteen, in tho very bloom of youth and 
•beauty, and courted by hundreds, much less 
her senior in years than her intended hus- 
band. It is hardly to be supposed, then, that 
•he was oapable of exciting a pure passion in 
the breast of his intended wife. It was only 
fiftor a few days' acquaintance with her, that 
'he offered her his hand and fortune ; and 
that sho, dazzled, perhaps, by his polished 
manners and his riches, or won by his per- 
suasive powers, consented to be his for life. 
. The arrival of guests had now ceased en- 
tirely, and the impatience of the crowd was 
beginning to manifest itself, when twelve of 
(the clock sounded from the nearest spire, and 
as the mellow and infinite vibrations were 
■losing themselves in the air, the doors of the 
•palace were thrown open. A carpet was laid 
•to the new cathedral, where the ceremony 
-was to be performed. Two beautiful girls, 
idressed in white, scattering flowers as they 
;walked, headed the procession ; and after 
these came the bride and the bridegroom 
with the guests, followed by servants with 
lighted torches ; and after those by the crowd. 
The bolls of the cathedral which had begun 
to chime as they started, subsided into dead 
silence who theynarrived. The priest, in 
full robes, was awaiting them at the altar,: 
and the pools of the swelling organ received 
' them. The solemnity attending tho marriage 
."rites of tho Catholio church was heightened 
;by the dead of night, the artificial half-ob- 
j'seure whioh prevailed throughout the build- 
ing, and the serious cast of expression which 
^the preparative ceremonies had thrown on 
Hhe features of the whole congregation. The 
'rings were exchauged, the oount and Rosalie 
^were pronounced man and wife, and were 
just receiving congratulations of the company 
when the bride, happening to look up, per- 
ceived near one of the pillars a face pervaded 
.with a ghastly expression. A cold shudder 
; pa8sed over her frame, she shrieked and fell 
'Senseless to the ground. 



In an instant all eyes turned in the dii eo 
tion where she had' looked; but nothing couui 
be seen of a possible cause for the singular 
event. In the confusion which now occurred 
the countess would have been forgotten if the 
count had not conveyed her quickly to a car- 
riage in waiting. The whole party was of 
course broken up. The crowd dispersed, 
satisfied with the exciting addition to the 
spectacle ; and while one part pitied the poor 
countess, the other rejoiced at the singular 
accident that occurred to the bride in the 
moment of hqr elevation to a rank superior 
to their own. The' whole occurrence amused' 
the tea parties and clubs of Vienna during 
the space of a week, and was then, comment 
being exhausted, dismissed and forgotten. 

The count no sooner arrived at the palace, 
than he delivered his charge into the care of 
her attendants, telling them that he would 
enquire after her health in the morning.. But 
the trouble of Rosalie was not to end yet. 
Recovered from her state of insensibility, 
she turned around with a bewildered look 
and aslked if the first act of the opera had 
finished. It was only after the lapse of some 
time she coidd so far recover her mind as to 
have a correct idea of what had passed. A 
flood of tears procured her' sold relief, and 
was succeeded by a light slumber, which, 
while it lasted, buried her cares. She seemed 
to be dreaming, and a placid expression had 
stolen over her countenance when she sud- 
denly started, and awoke. She heard a low, 
melancholy prelude on a guitar beneath her 
window, and after this a sonorous but plain- 
tive tenor voice sung a simple air so plain- 
tively that her nerves thrilled. Her compos- 
ure fled, she threw herself on the bed, but at 
the next instant arose" again, hastily ran to 
the window, and opened it. She there be- 
held the same figure which we first noticed 
in front of the palace, and whose face pro- 
duced so serious an effect upon her in the 
church. A wild shriek brought back her at- 
tendants, who, glad to find rest after a day of 
fatigue, had sought repose in the ante-cham- 
ber. They looked from the window, but 
could see nothing, and brought their mistress 
to bed, where she continued to lie in a burn- 
ing fever. 

The morning came, but with it no abate- 
ment in the sufferings of the countess. The 
day passed heavily, and with what feelings 
she expected the midnight hour one can easi- 
ly imagine. It came at last, and with it the 
same melancholy music beneath the window. 
A powerful magnet drew her there, and 
though told the night air might Cause her 
death, she rose from her bed, opened the 
casement, and listened, unable to utter a syl- 
lable, to the wild and plaintive strains. Thus 
for six long weeks she heard the same melan- 
choly strain, under the same, /effects; for 
though her husband repeatedly asked her the 
real cause of her sufferings, she always gave 
evasive answers. Her husband inquired of 
her attendants, but these knew nothing, and 
so little did he know of the real cause, that 
he joined in the rough jokes of his friends, 
and told them that a former lover haunted 
her slumbers. The charms that captivated 
him had no longer power to draw him from 
his o u o isals. He would proballyhave for- 
gotten his wife altogether had not his ser- 
vants, about three months after the celebra- 
tion of his nuptials, recalled her to his mil d 
by stating that their mistress had suddenly 
gone, no one knowing whither. Strict search 
was immediately instituted, but without suc- 
cess. 



The good inhabitants of "Vienn i were again 
tickled for a week' or so by gossip concerning 
the elopement of the beautiful countess; and 
then turned to the next exciting novelty. 
The friends of the connt pitied him; and his 
enemies thought him justly served. v Here it 
rested. 

******* 

[concluded next week.] 
► <—► « 

SlGNOB S. SeVEKINI AT COOPEBSTOWN. — 

This popular and fashionable tenor,, and cult 
tivated gentlemau, has been rusticating at 
Cooperstown during the summer months, 
during which time he assisted at a concert 
given for the benefit of Miss Doubleday, the 
organist of the Episcopal church there. He 
made a palpable hit with his singing, as the 
following extract from a local paper will 
show: — 

We never had the pleasure of listening to 
the singing of Signor Severini before, but we 
felt certain from the reputation which he 
bears in New York and among artistes, that 
the entertainment would be of no ordinary 
character. We only feared that the musio 
was of such a cast that the audience might 
fail to thoroughly understand and appreciate 
it. We were, however, very happily disap- 
pointed. The audience was delighted and 
enthusiastic; the artistes in the best of humor 
and obliging. Nearly every piece was en- 
cored and responded to pleasantly. We 
never attended a concert which was more 
thoroughly enjoyable. The gem of the even j 
ing was the trio from Attilla. It is very 
hard, however, to speak particularly of any 
one piece when all were so good. Signor 
Severiui sang, in the course of the evening, 
in four different languages. The song from 
Gumbert, "Ye Merry Birds," was rendered 
in German; the "Standard Watch," in Eng- 
lish; the song from Lucia, in Italian, and 
" Gounod's Serenade" in French. 

We can only say that if the Words in the 
foreign languages, which we could not un- 
derstand, were rendered as purely and expres- 
sively as was the Signer's English in " Oft 
in the Stilly Night," they were as near per- 
fection as could well be. Signor Severini 
belongs to the class of singers popularly 
called "light tenors," in distinction from the 
rohusto or heavy tenor. He is a finished 
artiste, and his voice is especially brilliant 
and flexible in the upper notes. The audi- 
ence seemed uncertain which to admire most, 
the Signor's singing, or the quiet grace and 
case of his bearing, which indicated at once 
the confident artiste and the thorough-bred 
gentleman. 

Coblentz. — Dr. Hasenel-yer, of Dussel- 
dorf, has been appointed director of the Mu- 
sical Institute here. 



MUSICAL CARD. -KIGSOR SEVERrNI will 
give lessons in Ittilan an<l En ;lish singing during 
the next soisoa, (from tho l>tn ot Ootober,) in Sew Yoijfc 
and vioinity. Mo. 1A Broidway, care of Mr. G. 
SUHIBMER. 



SIGNOR ANTONIO BARILI ANNODNCFS 
the publication of one MUSICAL VOCAL ALBUM by 
subscription. For circulars und terms, apply at his resi- 
dence i^o. 149 East 9th atreot, and the vrarerooms of 
Chiokerlng & Sons, throughout the United Suites. The 
Album will be pub lished beiore ChristmaB — also, will be 
found tho cir.ulms of terms for singing lesson b, at Ok 
Soliirmer's, o. 7>i Broadway, all the principal Musio 
Bio es, a. d Chickering & Sea' Warerooms throughout 
the United States. seH-4 



